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poetry, in history, and as the vehicle of a more polished elo- 
quence, the fathers of Roman literature drew freely from the 
same abundant source, which supplied their literary models. 



Art. II. — The Life of Father Marquette. By Jared 
Sparks. (Library of American Biography. Vol. X.) 

We need say nothing here of the services which Mr. 
Sparks has rendered to American history. His Lives of 
Ledyard and Morris and Washington ; his editions of the 
writings of Washington and Franklin, and of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence ; and his collection of American Biogra- 
phies, which has now reached the tenth volume, are all known 
through this country and in Europe. He has done more 
than any other one man to preserve for posterity the undoubt- 
ed records of our early history ; and we trust a long life may 
be granted him, wherein to pursue his labors ; for, with the 
advance already gained in a knowledge of the details of past 
times, his labors are becoming every year more and more 
valuable. 

Among his various publications, the series of American 
Biographies ranks high in interest and utility ; through it, 
many have been made known to the world, who might other- 
wise have found no historian ; and we hope he may be able 
to continue it through many more volumes. Among those 
persons, who but for this work might have remained without 
their deserved celebrity, is Father Marquette, whose brief story 
is now before us. His Journal, giving an account of the 
discovery of the great Mississippi Valley, was published in 
France in 1681, and a poor translation of it was given in 
the Appendix to Hennepin's volumes, printed in London in 
1698 ; but all knowledge of his doings slept in these dusty 
works, and in a few pages of Charlevoix's " New France," 
until Mr. Sparks drew up an abstract of the originalJournal, for 
the second edition of Butler's " History of Kentucky." This 
abstract he has now somewhat altered and enlarged, and put 
into a wider circulation, through his " Biography." It is 
curious and interesting ; and as Marquette's discovery is but 
little known, and the labors of those that followed him but 
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slightly appreciated, we have thought it worth while to give 
our readers a sketch of the progress of the French in the 
knowledge and settlement of the Mississippi valley. 

The advantages of water communication were never more 
perfectly shown, than in the rapid progress of the French in 
Canada, when first settled. During the years in which John 
Eliot was preaching to the savages of Natick and Concord, 
the Jesuits were lifting their voices upon the furthest shores 
of Lake Superior ; while a journey from Boston to the Con- 
necticut was still a journey through the heart of the wilder- 
ness, Allouez and Dablon had borne the cross through that 
very " Mellioki " (Milwaukie) region, to which our specula- 
tors have just reached.* With strong hearts those old 
monks went through their labors ; sleeping, in mid winter, 
under the bark of trees for blankets, and seasoning their only 
food, " Indian corn, grinded small," with " little frogs, gath- 
ered in the meadows." \ They were very different men 
from "the apostle" of the Puritans ; but, to all appearance, 
were as pure, and as true, and as loving ; the Miamis were 
" so greedy to hear Father Allouez, when he taught them," 
says Marquette, " that they gave him little rest, even in the 
night." 

Among those who were foremost in courage and kindness, 
was Marquette himself ; a modest, quiet man, who went 
• forward into unknown countries, not as a discoverer, but as 
God's messenger ; who thought all his sufferings and labor 
fruitful, because among "the Illinois of Perouacca," he was 
able to baptize one dying child ; and who took such a hold of 
the hearts of those wild men, through the inspiration of love, 
that for years after his death, when the storms of Lake Michi- 
gan swept over the Indian's frail canoe, he called upon the 
name of Marquette, and the wind ceased and the waves were 
still. J 

In the year 1671, this Jesuit missionary led a party of 
Hurons to the point of land which projects from the north, 
at the strait between Lakes Michigan and Huron, and there 

* In the library of Harvard College is a map, published in Paris by N. 
Sanson d' Abbeville, in the year 1656, in which are given portions of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan ; the southern part of the map is the north of 
Florida, as discovered by Fernando de Soto, and as it is drawn in the map 
accompanying the History of his adventures by Garcilaso de la Vega. 

t Hennepin, Nouvelle Decouverte. 

t Charlevoix's Letters, 2d, p. 97. London Ed. 1761. — Nouvelle France, 
Vol. VI. p. 21. Paris Ed. 1744. 
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founded the old settlement of Micbillimackinac.* Here, and 
along the neighbouring shores, he labored with noiseless dili- 
gence until 1673, when the Intendant-general of the colony, 
M. Talon, a man of great activity and enterprise, and who 
was upon the point of closing his career in Canada, deter- 
mined that the close should be worthy of his character, and 
called upon Marquette to be the leader of a small party, which 
was to seek for that great river in the West, of which the 
Indians had so often spoken. f The representative of the 
government in this undertaking was M. Joliet, a substantial 
citizen of Quebec, and with them went five other French- 
men. J 

Upon the 13th of May, 1673, this little band of seven left 
Michillimackinac in two bark canoes, with a small store of In- 
dian corn and jerked meat, wherewith to keep soul and body 
in company, bound they knew not whither. 

The first nation they visited, one with which our reverend 
Father had been long acquainted, being told of their ven- 
turous plan, begged them to desist. There were Indians, 
they said, on that great river, who would cut off their heads 
without the least cause ; warriors who would seize them ; 
monsters who would swallow them, canoes and all ; even a 
demon, who shut the way, and buried in the waters, that 
boiled about him, all who dared draw nigh ; and, if these danr 
gers were passed, there were heats there that would infallibly 
kill them. " I thanked them for their good advice," says 
Marquette, " but I told them that I could not follow it ; 
since the salvation of souls was at stake, for which I should 
be overjoyed to give my life." 

Passing through Green Bay, from the mud of which, says 
our voyager, rise " mischievous vapors, which cause the 
most grand and perpetual thunders that I have ever heard," 
they entered Fox River, and toiling over stones which cut 
their feet, as they dragged their canoes through its strong 
rapids, reached a village where lived in union the Miamis, 
Mascoutens, and "Kikabeux" (Kickapoos). Here Al- 

* Charlevoix's History of Canada, (Nouvelle France,) Vol. II. p. 239. 

t Ibid. Vol. II. p. 248. 

{ Marquette's Journal, Vol. I. p. 8. In this place he says, I told them 
that he (Joliet), " estoit envoye de la part de Monsieur, notre Gouverneur, 
pour decouvrir des nouveaux pays, et moy de la part de Dieu, pour lea 
eclairer des lumieres du Saint Evangile." 

VOL. XLVIII. NO. 102. 9 
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louez had preached, and behold ! in the midst of the town, a 
cross, (une belle croix,) on which hung skins, and belts, and 
bows, and arrows, which " these good people had offered to 
the great Manitou, to thank him because he had taken pity 
on them during the winter, and had given them an abundant 
chase." 

Beyond this point no Frenchman had gone ; here was the 
bound of discovery ; and much did the savages wonder at the 
hardihood of these seven men, who, alone, in two bark ca- 
noes, were thus fearlessly passing into unknown dangers. 

On the 10th of June, they left this wondering and well- 
wishing crowd, and, with two guides to lead them through 
the lakes and marshes of that region, started for the river, 
which, as they heard, rose but about three leagues distant, 
and fell into the Mississippi. Without ill-luck these guides 
conducted them to the portage, and helped them carry their 
canoes across it ; then, returning, left them " alone amid 
that unknown country, in the hand of God." 

With prayers to the mother of Jesus they strengthened 
their souls, and then committed themselves, in all hope, to 
the current of the westward-flowing river, the "Mescousin" 
(Wisconsin) ; a sand-barred stream, hard to navigate, but 
full of islands covered with vines, and bordered by meadows, 
and groves, and pleasant slopes. Down this they floated 
with open eyes, until, upon the 17th of June, they entered 
the Mississippi, "with a joy," says Marquette, " that I can- 
not express." 

Quietly floating down the great river, they remarked the 
deer, the buffaloes, the swans, — "wingless, for they lose 
their feathers in that country," — the great fish, one of which 
had nearly knocked their canoe into atoms, and other creatures 
of air, earth, and water, but no men. At last, however, 
upon the 21st of June, they discovered upon the bank of 
the river the foot-prints of some fellow mortals, and a little 
path leading into a pleasant meadow. Leaving the canoes 
in charge of their followers, Joliet and Father Marquette 
boldly advanced upon this path toward, as they supposed, 
an Indian village. Nor were they mistaken ; for they soon 
came to a little town, toward which, recommending them- 
selves to God's care, they went so nigh as to hear the sav- 
ages talking. Having made their presence known by a loud 
cry, they were graciously received by an embassy of four old 
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men, who presented them the pipe of peace, and told 
them, that this was a village of the "Illinois." The voya- 
gers were then conducted into the town, where all received 
them as friends, and treated them to a great smoking. After 
much complimenting and present-making, a grand feast was 
given to the Europeans, consisting of four courses. The first 
was of hominy, the second of fish, the third of a dog, which 
the Frenchmen declined, and the whole concluded with roast 
buffalo. After the feast they were marched through the 
town with great ceremony and much speech-making ; and, 
having spent the night, pleasantly and quietly, amid the Indians, 
they returned to their canoes with an escort of six hundred 
people. The Illinois, Marquette, like all the early travellers, 
describes as remarkably handsome, well-mannered, and kind- 
ly, even somewhat effeminate. The reverend Father tells 
us, that they used guns, and were much feared by the people 
of the South and West, where they made many prisoners, 
whom they sold as slaves. 

Leaving the Illinois, the adventurers passed the rocks 
upon which were painted those monsters of whose existence 
they had heard on Lake Michigan, and soon found them- 
selves at the mouth of the Pekitanoni, or Missouri of our 
day ; the character of which is well described ; muddy, 
rushing, and noisy. "Through this," says Marquette, "I 
hope to reach the Gulf of California, and thence the East 
Indies." This hope was based upon certain rumors among 
the natives, which represented the Pekitanoni as passing by 
a meadow, five or six days' journey from its mouth, on 
the opposite side of which meadow was a stream running 
westward, which led, beyond doubt, to the South Sea. 
" If God give me health," says our Jesuit, " I do not 
despair of one day making the discovery." Leaving the 
Missouri, they passed the demon, that had been portrayed 
to them, which was indeed a dangerous rock in the river, 
and came to the Ouabouskigou, or Ohio, a stream which 
makes but a small figure in Father Marquette's map, being 
but a trifling water-course compared to the Illinois. From 
the Ohio, our voyagers passed with safety, except from the 
mosquitoes, into the neighbourhood of the " Akamscas," or 
Arkansas. Here they were attacked by a crowd of war- 
riors, and had nearly lost their lives ; but Marquette reso- 
lutely presented the peace-pipe, until some of the old men 
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of the attacking party were softened, and saved them from 
harm. " God touched their hearts," says the pious narrator. 

The next day the Frenchmen went on to " Akamsca," 
where they were received most kindly, and feasted on corn 
and dog till they could eat no more. These Indians cooked 
in and eat from earthen ware, and were amiable and uncere- 
monious, each man helping himself from the dish and passing 
it to his neighbour. 

From this point Joliet and our writer determined to return 
to the North, as dangers increased toward the sea, and no 
doubt could exist as to the point where the Mississippi emp- 
tied, to ascertain which point was the great object of their 
expedition. Accordingly, on the 17th of July, our voya- 
gers left Akamsca ; retraced their path, with much labor, 
to the Illinois, through which they soon reached the Lake ; 
and "nowhere," says Marquette, "did we see such grounds, 
meadows, woods, buffaloes, stags, deer, wildcats, bustards, 
swans, ducks, parroquets, and even beavers," as on the Illi- 
nois river. 

In September the party, without loss or injury, reached 
Green Bay, and reported their discovery ; one of the most 
important of that age, but of which we have now no record 
left except the narrative of Marquette, Joliet (as we learn 
from an abstract of his account, given in Hennepin's sec- 
ond volume, London, 1698,) having lost all his papers while 
returning to Quebec, by the upsetting of his canoe. Mar- 
quette's unpretending account, we have in a collection of 
voyages by Thevenot, printed in Paris in 1681.* Its gen- 
eral correctness is unquestionable ; and, as no European had 
claimed to have made any such discovery at the time this 
volume was published, but the persons therein named, we 
may consider the account as genuine. 

Afterwards Marquette returned to the Illinois, by their 
request, and ministered to them until 1675. On the 18th of 
May, in that year, as he was passing with his boatmen up 
Lake Michigan, he proposed to land at the mouth of a little 
stream running from the peninsula, and perform mass. Leav- 
ing his men with the canoe, he went a little way apart to 
pray, they Waiting for him. As much time passed, and he 
did not return, they called to mind, that he had said some- 
thing of his death being at hand, and anxiously went to seek 

" This work is now very tare. 
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him. They found him dead ; where he had been praying, 
he had died. The canoe-men dug a grave near the mouth 
of the stream, and buried him in the sand. Here his body 
was liable to be exposed by a rise of water ; and would have 
been so, had not the river retired, and left the missionary's 
grave in peace. Charlevoix, who visited the spot some fifty 
years afterward, found that the waters had forced a passage 
at the most difficult point ; had cut through a bluff, rather 
than cross the lowland where that grave was. The river is 
called Marquette.* 

While the simple-hearted and true Marquette was pursuing 
his labors of love in the West, two men, differing widely from 
him, and each other, were preparing to follow in his foot- 
steps, and perfect the discoveries so well begun by him and 
his shadowy compeer, the Sieur Joliet. These were Robert 
de la Salle and Louis Hennepin. 

La Salle was a native of Normandy, and was brought up, 
as we learn from Charlevoix,* among the Jesuits ; but, hav- 
ing lost, by some unknown cause, his patrimony, and being 
of a stirring and energetic disposition, he left his home, to 
seek fortune among the cold and dark regions of Canada. 
This was about the year 1670. Here he mused long upon 
the pet project of those ages, a short-cut to China and the 
East ; and, — gaining his daily bread, we know not how, — 
was busily planning an expedition up the great lakes, and so 
across the continent to the Pacific, when Marquette returned 
from the Mississippi. At once the hot mind of La Salle 
received from his and his companion's narrations, the idea 
that, by following the Great River northward, or by turning 
up some of the streams which joined it from the westward, 
his aim might be certainly and easily gained. Instantly he 
went towards his object. He applied to Frontenac, then gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, laid before him an outline of his 

* Charlevoix's Letters, Vol. It. p. 96. JVew France, Vol. VI. p. 20.— 
Marquette spells the name of the great western river, " Mississipy" ; Hen- 
nepin made it " Meschasipi " ; others have written " Meschasabe," &c. &c. 
— There is great confusion in all the Indian oral names ; we have " Kika- 
beaux," " Kikapous," "Quicapous;" " Outtoauets," "Outnovas;" " Mi- 
amis," " Oumamis ; " and so of nearly all the nations. Our " Sioux," Char- 
levoix tells us, is the last syllable of" Nadouessioux," which is written, by 
Hennepin, " Nadoussion " and " Nadouessious," in his " Louisiana," and 
" Nadouessans " in his " Nouvelle De'couverie." 

t Charlevoix's JVew France, Paris Edition of 1744, Vol. II. p. 263. 
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views, dim but gigantic, and, as a first step, proposed to re- 
build of stone, and with improved fortifications, Fort Fronte- 
nac upon Lake Ontario, a post to which he knew the gov- 
ernor felt all the affection due to a namesake. Frontenac 
entered warmly into his views. He saw, that, in La Salle's 
suggestion, which was to connect Canada with the Gulf of 
Mexico by a chain of forts upon the vast navigable lakes and 
rivers which bind that country so wonderfully together, lay 
the germ of a plan, which might give unmeasured power to 
France, and unequalled glory to himself, under whose admin- 
istration he fondly hoped all would be realized. He advised 
La Salle, therefore, to go to the king of France, to make 
known his project, and ask for the royal patronage and pro- 
tection ; and, to forward his suit, gave him letters to Seigne- 
lay, who had succeeded his father, the great Colbert, as 
minister of marine. 

With a breast full of hope and bright dreams, the penni- 
less adventurer sought his monarch ; his plan was approved 
by the minister, to whom he presented Frontenac's letter ; 
La Salle was made a Chevalier ; was invested with the seign- 
ory of Fort Catarocouy or Frontenac, upon condition he 
would rebuild it ; and received from all the first noblemen 
and princes assurances of their good-will and aid. His mis- 
sion having sped so well, on the 14th of July, 1678, La 
Salle, with his lieutenant, Tonti, an Italian, and thirty men, 
sailed from Rochelle for Quebec, where they arrived upon 
the 15th of September ; and, after a few days' stay, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Frontenac* 

Here was quietly working, in no quiet spirit, the rival and 
co-laborer of La Salle, Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, 
of the Recollet variety ; a man full of ambition to be a great 
discoverer ; daring, hardy, energetic, vain, and self-exagger- 
ating, almost to madness ; and, it is feared, more anxious to 
advance his own holy and unholy ends than the truth. He 
had in Europe lurked behind doors, he tells us, that he might 
hear sailors spin their yarns touching foreign lands ; and he 
profited, it would seem, by their instructions. He came to 
Canada, some three years before La Salle returned from his 
visit to the court, and had to a certain extent prepared himself, 

* Charlevoix's JVeto France, Vol. II. p. 264, 266. What La Salle wag 
about from the close of 1673, when Joliet returned, till July, 1678, Charle- 
voix tells us only in the most general terms. 
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by journeyings among the Iroquois, for bolder travels into the 
wilderness. Having been appointed by his religious supe- 
riors to accompany the expedition which was about to start 
for the extreme west under La Salle, Hennepin was in readi- 
ness for him at Fort Frontenac, where he arrived, probably, 
some time in October, 1678.* 

The Chevalier's first step was to send forward men to pre- 
pare the minds of the Indians along the lakes for his coming, 
and to soften their hearts by well-chosen gifts and words ; 
and also, to pick up peltries, in which, under the king's 
patent, he had the almost, if not entirely exclusive right to 
trade in those quarters. For, it must be understood, that our 
hero, having had nothing in the outset, was forced to look 
throughout to his own good management, in order to raise 
funds wherewith to carry on his operations ; a thing not al- 
ways done with ease ; indeed, few mortals seem to have been 
more dunned than he ; and, at one time, Hennepin tells us, 
his property was actually under execution.! He therefore 
began operations by sending forward a party to collect skins, 
from which he might realize enough to cover his winter's ex- 
penses, which promised to be somewhat heavy. First, Fort 
Catarocouy was to be altered and repaired ; then Lake 

* Hennepin's New Discovery, Utrecht Edition of 1697, p. 70. — Charle- 
voix's New France, Vol. II. pp. 266. 

It may be as well here, once for all, to give the names of the lakes and 
rivers as they appear in the early travels. 

Lake Ontario, was also Lake Frontenac. 

Lake Erie, was Erike, Erige, or Erie, from a nation of Eries destroyed 
by the Iroquois ; they lived where the State of Ohio now is (Charlevoix's 
New France, Vol. II. p. 62) ; it was also Lake of Conti. 

Lake Huron, was Karegnondi in early times (Map of 1656) ; and also, 
Lake of Orleans. 

Lake Michigan, was Lake of Puans (Map of 1656) ; also, of the Illinois, 
or Illinese, or lllinouacks ; also Lake Mischigonong, and Lake of the Dau- 
phin. 

Lake Superior was Lake Superieur, meaning the Upper, not the Larger 
lake, — also, Lake of Conde. 

Green Bay, was Baie des Puans. 

Illinois river, in Hennepin's Louisiana, and Joutel's Journal, is River 
Seignelay ; and the Mississippi River, in those works, is River Colbert ;, and 
was by La Salle called River St. Louis. 

Ohio river was Ouabouskigou, Ouabachi, Ouabache, Oyo, Ouye, Belle 
Riviere. 

Missouri river, was Pekitanoni, Riviere des Osages, and Massourites ; and 
by Coxe is called Yellow River. 

t JVew Discovery, p. 102. We follow Hennepin, whose early Journal 
has not been disputed ; it is the same in his Louisiana and his JVew Dis- 
covery. 
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Ontario was to be crossed ; a new fort was to be built upon 
Lake Erie, and a bark of unexampled magnitude for those 
seas established thereon, to carry forward the trade which he 
hoped to set on foot ; and some twenty or forty men to be 
kept alive and hammering, while all these things were doing ; 
for all which purposes he had we know not what funds, but 
unhappily small ones at the best. However, La Salle was a 
man with a large heart in his bosom ; he had drawn for him- 
self a grand outline, — the discovery, conquest, fortification, 
possession, and commercial union, of that immense country 
which lies along the greatest lakes and rivers of the world, 
from Ontario to Superior, from the falls of Niagara to the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and small obstacles were to him none 
at all. 

Cheerfully he sent forward his pioneers, therefore, to seek 
for him beaver skins and other valuables ; and, upon the 18th 
of November, 1678, embarked with his followers in a little 
vessel of ten tons, to cross Lake Ontario. This, says one 
of his chroniclers, was the first ship that ever sailed upon that 
fresh water sea. The wind was strong and contrary, and four 
weeks nearly were passed in beating up the little distance be- 
tween Kingston and Niagara. Having forced their brigan- 
tine as far toward the Falls as was possible, our travellers 
landed ; built some magazines with difficulty, for at times 
the ground was frozen so hard that they could drive their 
stakes, or posts, into it only by first pouring upon it boiling 
water ; and then made acquaintance with the Iroquois of 
the village of Niagara, upon Lake Erie. Not far from this 
village La Salle founded a second fort, upon which he set his 
men to work ; but, finding the Iroquois jealous, he gave it up 
for a time, and merely erected temporary fortifications for his 
magazines ; and then, leaving orders for a new ship to be built, 
he returned to Fort Frontenac, to forward stores, cables, and 
anchors for his forthcoming vessel. 

Through the hard and cold winter days, the lake lying 
before them "like a plain paved with fine polished marble," 
some of his men hewed and hammered upon the Griffin, as 
the great bark was to be named, while others gathered furs 
and skins, or sued for the good-will of the bloody savages 
amid whom they were quartered : and all went merrily until 
the 20th of January, 1679. On that day, the Chevalier ar- 
rived from below ; not with all his goods, however, for his 
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misfortunes had commenced. The vessel in which his valua- 
bles had been embarked was wrecked through the bad man- 
agement of the pilots ; and, though the more important part of 
her freight was saved, much of her provision went to the 
bottom, which caused the carpenters, who were working upon 
somewhat thin diet, to groan and even grumble. And, worse 
than this, those who were jealous of La Salle's monopoly, 
and apparent good luck, had stirred up the Iroquois, some of 
whom, feigning drunkenness, attacked the blacksmith of the 
expedition, and would have killed him, had not he, Nicol- 
Jarvie-like, caught a red-hot bar from the fire, and put them 
to flight. But Hunger and Hate had a strong soul to deal 
with in our Chevalier ; he pushed every thing forward, while 
Father Hennepin did his share by preaching, and all seemed 
on the road to success. During the winter, also, a very nice 
lot of furs was scraped together, with which, early in the 
spring of 1679, the commander returned to Fort Frontenac 
to get another outfit ; while Tonti was sent forward to scour 
the lake coasts, muster together the men who had been sent 
before, collect skins, and see all that was to be seen. In 
thus coming and going, buying and trading, the summer of 
this year slipped away, and it was the seventh of August be- 
fore the Griffin was ready to sail. Then, with Te-Deums, 
and the discharge of arquebuses, she began her voyage up 
Lake Erie, while the Iroquois looked on in horror and amaze- 
ment, which they hastened to communicate to the Dutch at 
"Nouvelle Jorck."f 

Over Lake Erie, through the strait beyond, across St. 
Clair, and into Huron, the voyagers passed most happily. In 
Huron they were troubled by storms, dreadful as those upon 
the ocean, and were at last forced to take refuge in the road 
of Michillimackinac. This was upon the 28th of August. At 
this place, which is described as one " of prodigious fertility," 
La Salle remained till the middle of September, founded a 
fort there, and sent men therefrom in various directions to 
spy out the state of the land. He then fell down to Green 
Bay, the " Baie des Puans," of the French ; and, finding 
there a large quantity of skins and furs collected for him, he 
determined to load the Griffin therewith, and send her back to 
Niagara, and so stop the mouths of some of his many credi- 

* Hennepin. 
VOL. XLVIII. NO. 102. 10 
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tors, who were becoming noisy. This was done with all 
promptness ; and, upon the ISth of September, she was 
despatched under the charge of a pilot, supposed to be com- 
petent and trustworthy, while the Norman himself, with four- 
teen men, proceeded down Lake Michigan, paddling along 
its shores in the most leisurely manner ; Tonti, meanwhile, 
having been sent to hunt up stragglers, with whom he was to 
form the main body at the bottom of the lake. 

From the 19th of September till the 1st of November, the 
time was consumed by La Salle in his voyage down the sea in 
question. On the day last named, he arrived at the mouth of 
the river of the Miamis ; a spot the position of which is thus 
clearly described by one claiming to have been there ; " This 
country," says he, meaning that of the Miamis, " is bounded 
to the east by Virginia and Florida, and on the other side by 
the Iroquois and Illinois."* At the mouth of this stream, 
La Salle built the fort of the Miamis. 

What river this " of the Miamis " was, has been a little 
questioned. Butler, in his "History of Kentucky," having 
no original account before him, pronounces it the Fox River 
of Green Bay, — an obvious mistake ; f Peck says, it is 
supposed to have been the Chicago ; | and, upon a first view 
of Hennepin's map, one would think it the Calumet, which 
runs into Lake Michigan from the southwest. A little exam- 
ination, however, makes it clear that it was the St. Joseph's. 
Hennepin describes it as coming from the southeast, (the 
English translation makes it southioesJ, perhaps that the text 
and map may correspond,) and says the Illinois rises a short 
distance, not from its source, but from its main stream ; and 
to this the map corresponds exactly. Now, no stream from 
Lake Michigan has a branch of the Illinois rising near its 
main current except the St. Joseph's, near which the Kauka- 
kee rises ; whence we conclude, that the Miamis river was 
the former, and the Illinois the latter stream. To render this 
the more certain, we have the maps of Joutel, La Hontan, 
Coxe, and some anonymous English ones of that time, all of 
which represent the Miamis river in the place occupied by 
the St. Joseph's ; and that of Charlevoix, made in 1744, 

* An Account of M. De La Salle's Last Expedition and Discoveries. New 
York Historical Collections, Vol.11, p. 233. 

t History of Kentucky, Introduction, 2d edition, p. xviii. 
t Gazetteer of Illinois, p. 103. 
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which gives us the Fort of the Miamis, on the river " St. 
Joseph's " ; which we must regard as decisive. 

We have, then, La Salle and his little band driving pali- 
sades near the mouth of the St. Joseph's of Lake Michigan, 
upon the 1st of November, 1679. They were sounding the 
entrance of the river, too, to learn its bars and shoals, that 
they might warn therefrom their long-delayed Griffin, which 
ought now to be near at hand ; and spouring parties were 
abroad in the forest for game, and for information touching 
the country, and their further course. And game was indeed 
wanting, for nothing could be had but bear's flesh, very fat 
and oily, for the bears had been feeding upon grapes till they 
were full ; and this, being too rank for digestion, made the 
men dyspeptic and desponding. Winter began to moan in 
the woods, too ; and the Griffin was still missing ; "why ?" 
men asked, and the answers which suggested themselves were 
far from comforting. The Iroquois might have sacked her, 
or creditors seized her ; or her timbers, hard wrought as they 
had been, might have found a hard bed upon some rocky 
shore. Nevertheless, La Salle, nothing fearing, stuck up 
bear-skins upon long poles on all the shallows ; and Father 
Hennepin preached perseverance, courage, and hope ; and, 
by and by, Tonti dropped in to their relief, not with news of 
the missing ship, nor even with all the missing people, but 
with a canoe-full of good dry venison, most relishing to oil- 
deluged stomachs. 

It was clear to La Salle, that he was in an awkward posi- 
tion ; his vessel gone, no one knew how nor whither, and 
winter close upon him. If the rivers froze before he could 
get to the south, ruin and starvation were like to be his fire- 
side comforters. So he made up his mind at once to push 
on without waiting for the Griffin. 

On the 3d of December, therefore, having mustered all his 
men, he placed a garrison of ten in his Fort of the Miamis, 
and with the remainder, thirty working men and three monks, 
started again upon his " great voyage and glorious under- 
taking." * 

By a short portage they passed to the Illinois, and " fell 
down the said river by easie journeys, the better to observe 

* Charlevoix, JYew France, (Vol. II. p. 269,) tells us, that La Salle re- 
turned from the fort of the Miamis to Fort Frontenac ; but Hennepin, and 
the journal published as Tonti's, agree that he went on, and tell a more 
consistent story than the historian. 
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that countrey." This country consisted, in the main, of 
quaking bogs, where with great difficulty could a man find 
footing ; all which answers to that about the Kaukakee. 
Through this swamp our adventurers floated on leisurely, 
sometimes in great straits for food, and, about the last of De- 
cember, reached a village of the Illinois Indians containing 
some five hundred cabins, but, at that moment, no inhabitants. 
The Sieur La Salle, being in great want of bread-stuffs, took 
advantage of this absence of the Indians to help himself to a 
sufficiency of maize, of which large quantities were found 
hidden in holes under the huts or wigwams. This village 
was, as near as we can judge, not far from the spot marked 
on our maps as Rock Fort, in La Salle county, Illinois. 
The corn being got aboard, the voyagers betook themselves to 
the stream again, and toward evening on the 4th of January, 
1780, fell into a lake, which must have been the lake of 
Peoria, where they caught " some excellent fish," wherewith 
to season their corn. While the prospect of a good supper 
was filling all minds, unluckily bands of savages appeared, 
one on each bank of the river, and they found their evening 
meal was likely to be a stomach full of fighting, instead of 
fried fish. But, as it soon seemed, the Indians were as 
much and as disagreeably surprised as the whites ; and, when 
all were waiting the onset, " contented themselves," as we 
are told, " to ask us who we were ; being naturally inclined 
to peace." The Frenchmen having answered this appropri- 
ate question in a satisfactory manner, the Illinois received 
them, "not as savages use to do, but as men well-bred and 
civilized." Indeed, they brought out for the new comers, 
"beef and stag, and all sorts of venison and fowls," which 
politeness the Europeans, (in a most typical manner,) repaid 
by bumpers of brandy, and discharges of fire-arms ; and the 
feast lasted three whole days, the white and red men fraternizing 
and embracing in a manner most entirely French ; so that, 
says the writer from whom we quote, " we discovered in the 
Illinois a great humanity, and a good disposition to civil so- 
ciety." * This tribe, if we may credit the early writers, 
had really something very French in them ; they were "flat- 
terers, complaisant, cunning, and dexterous." Hunting was 

* Last Discoveries of La Salle, published with Tonti's name. See post 
as to authority. 
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their great delight, and their habits were effeminate and disso- 
lute ; yet they knew the character of their conduct, and paid 
a kind of homage to virtue by preserving appearances. 

In the midst of this nation, La Salle determined to build 
another fort, for he found that already some of the neighbour- 
ing tribes were trying to disturb the good feeling which ex- 
isted ; and, moreover, some of his own men were disposed to 
complajn. A spot upon rising ground, near the river, was 
accordingly chosen about the middle of January, and the fort 
of Crevecceur (Broken Heart), commenced ; which doleful 
name was expressive of the very natural anxiety and sorrow, 
which the pretty certain loss of his Griffin, and his conse- 
quent impoverishment (for there were no insurance offices 
then), the danger of hostility on the part of the Indians, and 
of mutiny on the part of his own men, might well cause him. 

Nor were his fears by any means groundless. In the first 
place, his discontented followers, and afterwards emissaries 
from the Mascoutens, tried to persuade the Illinois that he 
was a friend of the Iroquois, their most deadly enemies ; and 
that he was among them for the purpose of enslaving them. 
But La Salle was an honest and fearless man, and, as soon as 
coldness and jealousy appeared on the part of his hosts, he 
went to them boldly and asked the cause, and by his frank 
statements preserved their good feeling and good will. His 
disappointed enemies, then, or at some other time, for it is 
not very clear when,* tried poison ; and, but for "a dose of 
good treacle," La Salle might have ended his days in his 
Fort Crevecceur. 

Meanwhile the winter wore away, and the prairies were 
getting to look green again ; but our discoverer heard no 
good news, received no reinforcement ; his property was 
gone, his men were fast leaving him, and he had little left but 
his own strong heart. The second year of his hopes, and 
toils, and failures was half gone, and he further from his ob- 
ject than ever ; but still he had that strong heart, and it was 
more than men and money. He saw that he must go 
back to Canada, raise new means, and enlist new men ; but 
he did not dream, therefore, of relinquishing his projects. 

* Charlevoix says, it was at the close of 1679 ; Hennepin, that they did 
not reach the Illinois, till January 4th, 1680. We have no means of decid- 
ing, but follow Hennepin, who is particular as to date, and was present. 
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On the contrary, he determined that, while he was on his re- 
turn, a small party should go down to the Mississippi and 
explore that stream toward its sources ; and that Tonti, with 
the few men that remained, should strengthen and extend his 
relations among the Indians. 

For the leaders of the Mississippi exploring party, which 
was to consist of eight, he chose M. Dacan and Father Louis 
Hennepin ; and, having furnished them with all the necessary 
articles, started them upou their voyage on the last day of 
February, 1680. 

And here we must stop our narrative, and indulge our 
readers with a little criticism. One of the historians of La 
Salle's progress so far, and the one whom we have chiefly 
followed, has been the worthy Recollet, Father Louis Hen- 
nepin. This same personage was the historian of the^ expe- 
dition to which, as we have just stated, he was attached. In 
the narrative of this expedition as first printed, generally 
known as his "Louisiana," he claimed to have done what 
was ordered, that is, to have gone from the mouth of the Il- 
linois up the Mississippi ; but some years after, claimed to 
have gone down the Father of Waters, and discovered its 
mouth, and published the journal of his voyage, in the volume 
known as his " New Discovery." The authenticity of this 
journal was doubted, of course ; but the friar said, that La Salle 
was so jealous lest he should forestall him in his discoveries, 
that he dared not publish that journal in France, where his 
first account was put forth. People still shook their heads 
at Father Louis, however, and have continued to shake them 
to this day. Mr. Sparks, in the work before us, denies 
Hennepin's claim entirely, and so have many other histori- 
ical scholars ; but we are not aware of any thorough critical 
statement of the grounds which exist for thinking the rever- 
end Father so great a liar.* As we have no doubt that he 
was distinguished in that line, we will ask our reader's pa- 
tience while we state them. 

And, in the first place, we would remark, that the long- 
existing desire which Hennepin had felt to be a discoverer, 
and which seems to have been a passion with him, gives us a 
motive for his claim to be a discoverer, which, though no 

* Partial statements may be found in the Journal of Andrew EUicott, 
Philad. 1803, and in Stoddard's Sketches of Louisiana. 
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argument against his veracity, adds weight to the circumstan- 
tial evidence upon which we have to rely for a conviction. 
Another circumstance worthy of note for the same reason, 
is the importance which the Itecollet assumes to himself 
throughout his narrative. La Salle is sent from below with 
provisions for the ship which " we " were building ; all the 
forts are joint work ; all plans are joint plans ; for his "we" 
does not refer to the party, but to La Salle and himself; 
evidently they appear in his eyes to be joint commanders. 
This mode of self-glorification reaches its height at the point 
where La Salle determines to send men to the Mississippi, 
while he returns to Canada ; for not only does Father Louis 
make the whole thing result from a consultation between him- 
self and the commander, but he entirely drops poor M. Da- 
can, who, from the narrative claiming to be by Tonti, and 
the history of Charlevoix, appears to have been the head of 
the band ; does not mention his name even ; but makes him- 
self sole commander, historian, and lieutenant, having under 
him two canoe-men. And a strong evidence of looseness in 
his ideas of fruth-telling is to be found in the fortieth chapter 
of his " New Discovery," where he assures us, that Joliet had 
often informed him, that he had never been further west than 
the land of the Hurons and Ottawas, (Outtawaats.) Now 
there is falsity here somewhere, and far more reason to think 
that it, came from Hennepin than from Joliet. 

Turning to the Journal, the veracity of which is in ques- 
tion, we are at once struck by the mode in which it is inter- 
polated into the midst of the first published volume on Louis- 
iana. For the " New Discovery " is not a new work, but is, 
in the main, a reprint of the " Louisiana," as far as the close 
of the thirty-sixth chapter, the last sentence of which begins 
the new Journal ; the paragraph preceding, which in the 
" Louisiana" had been followed by the second paragraph of 
the forty-fourth chapter of the " New Discovery," being in 
substance repeated at the beginning of that forty-fourth chap- 
ter, in order to keep up the old connexion. Looking a little 
further, we find, that in this interpolating no change of dates 
has been made, to suit the altered circumstances. In the 
"Louisiana"* we are told, that on the 29th of February, 
1680, Hennepin and his comrades left Fort Crevecceur ; that 

* We use the Amsterdam edition, of 1688. 
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on the 7th of March they met with the Tamaroa Indians, 
about two leagues from the mouth of the Illinois ; that the 
ice in the Mississippi detained them at the mouth of the 
stream they had descended, until the 12th of March ; that 
they then began to sound and examine the Mississippi, which, 
with its tributaries, is described at some length ; and finally, 
that, upon the 11th of April, they were taken by the savages, 
two hundred miles above the Illinois. In the " New Dis- 
covery " the same account is given as to the time of leaving 
the Fort, the events of the 7th of March, and the delay until 
the 12th, in consequence of ice ; then comes the interpolated 
journal, and it begins by saying, that on the 8th they started 
to go down the Mississippi. Then follow the events of the 
9th, 10th, and 11th of March ; and all this is related without 
any perception apparently, that the story contradicts itself. 
But the close of the inserted Journal is worse than the begin- 
ning ; for we are told, that, upon the 1st of April, the voya- 
gers left the mouth of the Mississippi upon their return to 
the north, that, upon the 9th of that month, they reached 
the Arkansas, and upon the 12th were taken by the savages 
one hundred and fifty leagues above the Illinois river ; and 
then follow the events of the 13th ! So fearless is Father 
Hennepin, that he does not hesitate to insert into his old 
account a new one, which informs us, that he and two men 
paddled a canoe upon the Mississippi, at the rate of sixteen 
or eighteen miles an hour, for sixty hours without cessation. 
His first account is not in any point incredible so far as we 
have examined it, and, in respect to dates and distances, is 
quite reasonable. According to that we have him going up 
the Great river at the rate of five leagues a day, about the usual 
distance made by canoe-men, including stoppages, as we learn 
from Charlevoix ; but when, in the thirty days which passed 
between our Reverend narrator's leaving the Illinois, and his 
seizure by the Indians, we have to go with him over eight 
hundred and twenty leagues (according to his own account) , 
that is, twenty-seven a day, it makes our souls faint. 

Nor is the substance of the inserted Journal down the 
Mississippi any more in its favor than are its dates. It was 
published in Utrecht in 1697, the very year in which the ac- 
count claiming to be written by Tonti was printed in Paris. 
This last-named work, whatever may be its authenticity (of 
which more anon) , was written by one well acquainted with 
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the facts of La Salle's journey ; and when we find, as we do, 
a strong resemblance between Hennepin's story and Tonti's, 
and also discover that the former contains nothing, not so 
mueh as the name of any tribe, which the latter does not, while 
it omits some things and names which the latter contains, we 
cannot but suspect that our Recollet copied his tale from the 
narrative just published under Tonti's name. Where, for in- 
stance, Tonti tells us that the Indians were absent from their 
town in 1683, Hennepin says they were so in 1680. Where 
Tonti found a village with dead bodies in the wigwams, Hen- 
nepin did also three years before. Where La Salle was 
received with ceremony and kindness, Father Louis had 
been so. Where the former heard only the drums of a na- 
tion, and saw nothing of them, the latter also heard their drums. 
In short, all of Hennepin's Journal, except what relates to 
his own actions, may have been taken from Tonti's, the 
general accuracy of which is confirmed by all contemporary 
accounts ; and, though we have no means of knowing which 
was published earliest in the year 1697,* we have, upon 
the whole, little doubt that Tonti's was, and that Father Louis 
quietly helped himself therefrom, and in his haste omitted to 
preserve the due consistency of time. 

Having thus examined the claims to credit of Hennepin's 
Journal down the Mississippi, let us take a look at that pub- 
lished under Tonti's name. 

In our July number we referred to this work incidentally, 
as being but little known to our writers on Western History.} 
We had not, at that time, examined its claims, but took it 
upon the faith of the New York Historical Society, and Mr. 
Adams ; and it may be, that in our remarks we did that gen- 
erally accurate writer, Dr. Holmes, wrong, as he may have 
examined and rejected the volume. That Flint, Hall, or 
Butler had made any such examination, we think altogether 
improbable. Our confidence in Tonti's Journal was in- 
creased by the coincidence of its statements with those of 
Charlevoix, who, though he calls it a romance and fiction, 
confirms it in almost every detail, so far as he gives details. 
Three distinct charges he brings against it ; J one relating to 

* The printing of Tonti's, we see by the original edition, was finished 
January 21st. 

t North American Review, Vol. XLVIL, p. 5. 
% New France, Vol. II. pp. 271, 277. 

VOL. XLVIII. NO. 102. 11 
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Hennepin's voyage up the Mississippi, which was given by 
the writer of Tonti's journal at second-hand of course ; an- • 
other touching the latitude of the mouth of the Mississippi, a 
point very open to error, and where an error of great impor- 
tance had been made in printing, as is proved by the map, 
which gives this latitude four degrees nearer the truth than 
the text does ; * and a third, of a more tangible kind, namely, 
that it is said, the canoes were paddled up stream fifty leagues 
in one day. This, however, we found to be a mistake by 
Charlevoix himself, the Journal stating that seven days were 
consumed in going the fifty leagues to the point where the 
Mississippi divides into separate channels, and one to where 
these unite near the sea ; f Charlevoix misread the Journal, 
and applied the one day's journey to the point of separation 
instead of the point of union. Finding this to be the case, 
we were not disposed to reject the Journal on Charlevoix's 
testimony ; but more lately have learned some facts that are 
more to the point, and which we will now lay before our 
readers in few words. 

In the third volume of Charlevoix's history, at page 385, 
we find it written, that when D 'Iberville visited the mouth 
of the Mississippi after La Salle's death, he there met with 
Tonti, and having asked him about the Relation published 
with his name, Tonti replied, that he had no hand in that 
work, but that it was prepared by some Parisian adventurer 
from imperfect documents, and that his name had been put 
to it to make it sell. It is not very clear whence the histo- 
rian got this fact, but if, as is probable, from one of D'lber- 
ville's letters, (for he speaks of having seen some of them,) 
there is no more to be said. 

Nor is this all, for in the eleventh volume of the Lettres 
Edifiarites, at page 308, (we use the original Paris edition, 
published from year to year,) is a letter from Marest, a mis- 
sionary, stating that Tonti had likewise denied the work in 
question to him. 

It is undeniable, therefore, that the volume originally pub- 
lished in Paris in 1697, as by Tonti, is of very doubtful au- 
thenticity, though in most points it must be correct, as it 

* Jouttl's Journal, Preface. The only original copy of the Journal pub- 
lished as by Tonti, which we have seen, (that in Harvard College Library,) 
has no map. 

t New York Historical Collections, Vol. II. p. 281. 
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agrees in most points with Charlevoix's account, which was 
drawn from independent sources.* 

Here we are, therefore, upon the banks of the Illinois, 
without an historian of personal experience to guide us be- 
yond this 1st of March, 16S0. Hennepin, whom we have 
followed (under Charlevoix's eye, however,) thus far, is off 
upon his own travels northward ; and Tonti, whose aid we 
fondly hoped for, vanishes utterly. In this strait we have no 
resource left us but to follow the historian of New France, 
on whom alone we henceforth rely. 

A few words, however, should be given to our old, but 
false friend, the Itecollet, who, with his two canoe-men, to 
say nothing of the mysterious M. Dacan and four nameless 
shadows, was, upon the 11th or 12th of April, taken by the 
Indians. This seizure was made somewhere near Black 
River, and they were forthwith carried into unknown regions 
in the north, going as high, at any rate, as the Falls of St. 
Anthony, which Father Louis named. f They, or some of 
them, returned to Canada in a year from that time, coming 
by the route pursued by Marquette when going ; and, in 
16S3, we have the Friar in Paris, publishing his "Louisi- 
ana." After that time, he made no stir in America ; but 
continued to put forth his " Voyages in France and Hol- 
land," and is soon lost to our sight. 

Once more, then, we turn to that not undeserving person, 
our Chevalier ; who remained, when Dacan was sent away, 
at Fort Crevecoeur. Here, to what end we know not, he 
stayed till the following November, as though he had been a 
man of fortune and leisure ; and then started for Canada 
again, leaving Tonti and his men among the Illinois. Upon 
his way up the river, he was struck by the advantages of a 
high rock upon the bank, and at once determined to have a 
fort there. He accordingly laid one out, and, sending the 
plan to Tonti by some stragglers, desired him to complete it. 
This the lieutenant tried to do ; but had scarce struck spade 
into the earth, when those he had left at Fort Crevecoeur re- 
volted, and he was forced to return thither at once, or all 

* We thought at one time, that we were about to save our friend Tonti 
after all, as we got trace of a work with his name, called Relation de la 
Louisiane, &c. which we hoped might prove the fraudulent work ; but the 
Biographic Universelle, Paris edition of 1811 to 1837, informs us, that this 
is the old volume under a new name. See Art. Tonti. 

t See Schoolcraft's Travels; and Long's Second Expedition. 
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would be lost ; so the new fort on the hill remained unfin- 
ished. This new fort was afterwards called Fort St. Louis, 
and was the place under Tonti's command when La Salle 
returned to France. It was, as far as we can judge, at the 
spot called in our day, Rock Fort, La Salle county, Illinois. 

The truth was, these French among the Indians led too 
easy a life altogether, and became too much attached to it to 
be willing to make new forts or defend old ones ; so that our 
lieutenant found himself left with seven or eight men. This 
was at the close of 1680 ; and with this diminutive garrison, 
to which a stray Frenchman, or a spoiled Indian, now and 
then joined himself, Tonti worried along till September, 
1681,* when, to his surprise and horror, there came in sight 
a large body of Iroquois warriors, irritated, not wearied, by 
their long journey across the wilderness. Of the various 
doings with these savages, the self-constituted M. Tonti gives 
a full account, while Charlevoix only tells us, that the Italian 
tried to act as a mediator between the Iroquois and Illinois, 
for whom, and not for the French, the visit seems to have 
been intended, but tried to little purpose, the New York 
savages being very unappeasable. The end of the matter, 
however, by all accounts, was, that Tonti found himself un- 
der the necessity of abandoning the Illinois, and quietly 
creeping back to Canada with five men. This was in the 
middle of September, 1681 ; and in October he reached 
Lake Michigan, upon the shores of which he remained through 
the winter. 

La Salle, meanwhile, had returned to Canada, as we have 
said ; there he busied himself in his old way, raising recruits, 
gathering funds, and building vessels wherewith to carry on 
the trade upon which he must live ; and, in the spring of 
1682, we find him once more upon the Illinois, manning 
Crevecoeur, finishing Fort St. Louis, and in one way or 
another killing time until August, when once more he must 
back to Fort Frontenac, and muster all his forces for his 
Second Voyage. 

This second voyage commenced upon the Illinois river, 
in January, 1683 ;f but, as there was much ice to impede our 

* Charlevoix says 1680, but La Salle did not go back till November, 1680. 

t The Introduction to Joutel's Journal (p. xx.) tells us, that even then, 
in 1714, the second voyage of La Salle was variously represented as in 
1682 and 1683, and Charlevoix writes it as in 1682 ; but, by examining his 
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voyagers, it was the 2d of February when they reached the 
Mississippi, and the 9th of April when they came to its 
mouth ; that is, it took them twice as long to go down the 
Mississippi as it did Hennepin (on paper) to go and come 
again. Of this passage Charlevoix gives us no details ; but 
the professed Tonti is more generous, and displays for our 
entertainment and edification, the banks of the Illinois river, 
" covered over with pomegranate-trees, orange-trees, and 
lemon-trees"; the "Chicacha" Indians, with "faces flat 
like plates, which is reckoned among them for a stroke of 
beauty " ; the " crocodiles " which come " into the world 
but like a chicken, being hatched of an egg " ; the Indian 
women of the Tacucas, to one of whom he gave a pair of 
" cizars," who in return squeezed his hand so hard as to give 
him reason to think, that those women " might easily be tamed 
by us, and taught the politer arts of conversation " ; and, 
also, the pearl oysters of the Natchez, the shells of which 
" you may see on a fair day open themselves to receive the 
dew of heaven ; which dew breeds the first seeds of the 
pearl within the shells." 

It is grievous to think, that all these details must be put 
aside as not legitimate, even if true ; and nothing be left us 
of La Salle's second voyage but the barren date of his arrival 
at the seashore, and the yet more unsatisfactory statement, 
that he returned to Quebec some time in 1683, (it is by no 
means clear when, for Charlevoix has his dates tangled,) and 
that afterwards he embarked for France on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1683, as we learn from the Baron Hontan. To 
these husks is plain history unhappily confined.* 

dates, it is made evident that he dropped a year ; and the Journal of Tonti, 
in the main facts of which, whoever wrote it, we have great confidence, 
makes 1683 the year; we therefore adopt that. In our 99th Number, (p. 
417,) it was stated, on Charlevoix's authority, that La Salle reached the 
Mississippi in 1682. This we may here correct ; and also a misprint in our 
94th Number, p. 64, where the year of this discovery is printed 1681. 

* Charlevoix's dates stand thus ; The summer of 1679 was spent in pre- 
paring to get off the Griffin; she was finished in August; on the 28th of 
February, 1680, Dacan left Crevecceur; La Salle stayed there till November 
(1680 of course) ; not long after came the Iroquois, and Tonti was forced 
away, September 11th, 1680 (Tonti's narrative says 1681) ; a year passes, and 
in February, 1682, the Mississippi is reached; on the 15th of May (1682), 
La Salle falls sick coming up the Mississippi, and does not reach Quebec 
till the spring of 1683, and embarks some months after. But Tonti's ac- 
count (so called) is clearer ; a year is passed in Crevecceur after La Salle 
leaves it ; the Mississippi is reached in 1683 ; in May, 1683, La Salle falls 
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One other and very familiar thing we find on record ; 
trouble in Canada ; the governor and the intendant quarrelling, 
and both recalled ; the Indians threatening ; and a new gov- 
ernor appointed, M. de la Barre, who began his administra- 
tion by accusing La Salle of being a rogue, a rioter, a fomenter 
of discord, and a general nuisance in the colony.* 

But La Salle had, fortunately, a most able advocate in 
France, for he was there in person ; and the whole nation 
being stirred by the story of the new discoveries, of which 
Hennepin had published his first account some months before 
La Salle's return, our hero found ears open to drink in his 
words, and imaginations warmed to make the most of them. 
The minister, Seignelay, desired to see the adventurer, and 
he soon won his way to whatever heart that man had ; for it 
could not have required much talk with La Salle to have 
been satisfied of his sincerity, enthusiasm, energy, and bra- 
very. The tales of the new governor fell dead, therefore, and 
the king listened to the prayer of his subject, that a fleet might 
be sent to take possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and so that great country of which he told them be secured 
to France. The king listened ; and soon the town of Ro- 
chelle was busy with the stir of artisans, ship-riggers, adven- 
turers, soldiers, sailors, and all that varied crowd which in 
those days looked into the dim West for a land where wealth 
and life were to be had for the seeking. 

Of this third voyage of La Salle, let us be thankful that 
we have a full and true history. We no longer follow the 
lame and not truth loving Hennepin, the ghost of a Tonti, or 
the somewhat inaccurate and second-hand Charlevoix. We 
have now as our guide and comforter the worthy Monsieur 
Joutel, a commander and actor in that same expedition ; a 
man of accuracy and unquestioned truth, and whose volume, 
as translated into English, and published in London by A. 
Bell, at the " Cross Keys and Bible," Cornhill, in 1714, 
now lies before us. 

On the 24th of July, 1684, twenty-four vessels sailed from 
Rochelle for America, four of which were for the discovery 

sick, and in September of that year reaches Michiliimackinac, and in a 
month or more sails for France ; to bring him out right Charlevoix has to 
keep him sick a year. 
* Charlevoix's Jfeu> France, Vol. II. p. 286. 
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and settlement of the famed Louisiana. These four carried 
two hundred and eighty persons, including the crews ; there 
were soldiers, artificers, and volunteers, and also " some young 
women." There is no doubt that this brave fleet started 
full of light hearts, and vast, vague hopes ; but, alas ! it had 
scarce started when discord began ; for La Salle and the 
commander of the fleet, M. de Beaujeu, were well fitted to 
quarrel one with the other, but never to work together. In 
truth, our hero seems to have been nowise amiable, for he 
was overbearing, harsh, and probably selfish to the full ex- 
tent to be looked for in a man of worldly ambition. How- 
ever, in one of the causes of quarrel which arose during the 
passage, he acted, if not with policy, certainly with boldness 
and humanity. It was when they came to the Tropic of 
Cancer, where, in those times, it was customary to baptize 
all green hands, as is still sometimes done under the Equator. 
On this occasion, the sailors of La Salle's little squadron 
promised themselves rare sport and much plunder, grog, and 
other good things, the forfeit paid by those who do not wish 
a seasoning ; but all these expectations were stopped, and 
hope turned into hate, by the express and emphatic statement 
on the part of La Salle, that no man under his command 
should be ducked, whereupon the commander of the fleet 
was forced to forbid the ceremony. 

With such beginnings of bickering and dissatisfaction the 
Atlantic was slowly crossed, and, upon the 20th of Septem- 
ber, the island of St. Domingo was reached. Here certain 
arrangements were to be made with the colonial authorities ; 
but, as they were away, it became necessary to stop there for 
a time. And a sad time it was. The fever seized the new- 
comers ; the ships were crowded with sick ; La Salle him- 
self was brought to the verge of the grave ; and, when he 
recovered, the first news that greeted him, was that one of 
his four vessels, the one wherein he had embarked his stores 
and implements, had been taken by the Spaniards. The 
sick man had to bestir himself thereupon to procure new 
supplies ; and, while he was doing so, his enemies were also 
bestirring themselves to seduce his men from him, so that 
what with death and desertion, he was like to have a small 
crew at the last. But energy did much ; and, on the 25th 
of November, the first of the remaining vessels, she that was 
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"to carry the light," sailed for the coast of America. In her 
went La Salle, and our writer, Joutel. 

For a whole month were our disconsolate sailors sailing, 
and sounding, and stopping to take in water and shoot alliga- 
tors, and drifting in utter uncertainty, until, on the 28th of 
December, the mainland was fairly discovered. But " there 
being " as Joutel says, " no man among them who had any 
knowledge of that Bay," it was not strange, that they went 
feeling and trembling like one that in the dark seeks for a 
door ; and so, feeling and stumbling, and ever fearful of 
knocking their noses by venturing too near the wall, they 
went past the very Mississippi-door which they sought ; and 
in a most useless and melancholy manner, quarrelling and 
bickering, wore away the whole month of January, 1685. 
At last, La Salle, out of patience, determined to land some 
of his men, and go along the shore toward the point where 
he believed the mouth of the Mississippi to be, and our friend 
Joutel was appointed one of the commanders of this explor- 
ing party. They started on the 4th of February, and travel- 
led eastward, (for it was clear that they had passed the door,) 
during three days, when they came to a great river which 
they could not cross, having no boats. Here they made fire- 
signals, and, on the 13th, two of the vessels came in sight ; 
the mouth of the river, or entrance of the bay, for such it 
proved to be, was forthwith sounded, and the barks sent in 
to be under shelter. But, sad to say, La Salle's old fortune 
was at work here again ; for the vessel which bore his pro- 
visions and most valuable stores, was run upon a shoal by 
the grossest neglect, or, as Joutel thinks, with malice pre- 
pense ; and, soon after, the wind coming in strong from the 
sea, she fell to pieces in the night, and the bay was full of 
casks and packages, which could not be saved, or were worth- 
less when drawn from the salt water. From this untimely 
fate our poor adventurer rescued but a small half of his 
second stock of indispensables. 

Who can help pitying this unlucky La Salle ? Full of 
genius, he plans one of the grandest of modern operations, — 
the union of Canada with the Gulf of Mexico. Full of 
energy, dogged perseverance, undaunted courage, he tries to 
execute his plan ; at every step he meets some difficulty ; 
his own men, his fellow-countrymen, the Iroquois, the very 
elements throw blocks in his way, and he falls again and 
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again. But from each fall he rises with new strength. Hav- 
ing nothing at the outset, he builds vessels, and raises and 
equips men ; when the vessels are lost, he builds others ; 
when the men desert, he musters new recruits ; and so, dur- 
ing four long years, battles with Fortune unweariedly, and at 
length makes known the Mississippi from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to the mouth. And now, when it would seem that 
his future might be easier, and his fortune milder, again, all 
things conspire against him ; two outfits are lost before his en- 
terprise is under way ; one company of followers has mostly 
deserted him, and now another threatens to do likewise. 
But was it indeed Fortune that for ever heaped evil on his 
head ? Not wholly ; we see enough of La Salle, dim as his 
features are to us, to see that loveliness was no trait of his.. 
He bound none to him by the only indissoluble cord, af- 
fection. Men stood aloof, or worked with, not for him ; 
from fear, or selfish ambition, never (unless somewhat in 
Tonti's case) from that personal reverence and love, which 
bound men to Washington ; and of his misfortunes a large 
proportion came from the ill-will of his enemies. 

But leaving such thoughts, let us look at our friend the 
Chevalier's condition in the middle of March, 1685. Beau- 
jeu, with his ship, is gone, leaving his comrades in the 
marshy wilderness, with not much of joy to look forward to. 
They had guns and powder and shot ; eight cannon, too, 
" but not one bullet," that is, cannon-ball, the naval gentle- 
men having refused to give them any. And here are our 
lonely settlers, building a fort upon the shores of the Bay of 
St. Louis, as they called it, known to us as the Bay of St. 
Bernard. They build from the wreck of their ship, we 
cannot think with light hearts ; every plank and timber tells 
of past ill luck, and, as they look forward, there is vision 
of irritated savages (for there had been warring already), of 
long search for the Hidden River,* of toils and dangers in 
its ascent when reached. No wonder, that " during that time 
several men deserted. " So strong was the fever for desertion, 
that, of some who stole away and were retaken, it was found 
necessary to execute one, while the others were condemned 
" to serve the King ten years in that country " ; a mode of 

* So the Spaniards called the Mississippi. 
VOL. XLVIII. NO. 102. 12 
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punishment, which may be termed nominal, probably, it being 
a sort of forced enlistment on the part of our Chevalier. 

And now La Salle prepares to issue from his nearly com- 
pleted fort, to look round and see where he is. He has 
still a good force, some hundred and fifty people ; and, by 
prompt and determined action, much may be done between 
this last of March and next autumn. In the first place, the 
river falling into the Bay of St. Louis is examined, and a 
new fort commenced in that neighbourhood, where seed is 
planted also ; for the men begin to tire of meat and fish, with 
spare allowance of bread, and no vegetables. But the old 
luck is at work stilL The seed will not sprout ; men desert ; 
the fort goes forward miserably slow ; and at last, three 
months and more gone to no purpose, Joutel and his men, 
who are still hewing timber at the first fort, are sent for, and 
told to bring their timber with them in a float. The float or 
raft was begun "with immense labor," says the wearied his- 
torian, but all to no purpose, for the weather was so adverse, 
that it had to be all taken apart again and buried in the sand. 
Empty-handed, therefore, Joutel sought his superior, the 
effects being left at a post by the way. And he came to a 
scene of desolation ; men sick, and no houses to put them 
in ; all the looked-for crop blasted ; and not a ray of com- 
fort from any quarter. 

"Well," said La Salle, " we must now muster all hands, 
and build ourselves ' a large lodgment.' " But there was no 
timber within a league ; and not a cart nor a bullock to be had, 
for the buffaloes, though abundant, were ill broken to such 
labor. If done, this dragging must be done by men ; so, 
over the long grass and weeds of the prairie -plain, they 
dragged some sticks, with vast suffering. Afterwards the 
carriage of a gun was tried ; but it would not do ; " the 
ablest men were quite spent." Indeed, heaving and hauling 
over that damp plain, and under that July sun, might have 
tried the constitution of the best of Africans ; and of the poor 
Frenchmen thirty died, worn out. The carpenter was lost ; 
and, worse still, La Salle, wearied, worried, disappointed, 
lost his temper and insulted the men. So closed July ; our 
Chevalier turned carpenter, marking out the tenons and mor- 
tises of what timber he could get, and growing daily more 
cross. In March we thought much might be done before 
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autumn, and now autumn stands but one month removed from 
us, and not even a house built yet. 

And August soon passed too, not without results, however ; 
for the timber that had been buried below was got up, and a 
second house built, " all covered with planks and bullock's 
hides over them." 

And now once more was La Salle ready to seek the 
Mississippi. First, he thought he would try with the last 
of the four barks with which he left France ; the bark La 
Belle, " a little frigate, carrying six guns," which the King 
had given our Chevalier to be his navy. But, after having 
put all his clothes and valuables on board of her, he deter- 
mined to try with twenty men to reach his object by land. 
This was in December, 1685. From this expedition he did 
not return until March, 1686, when he came to his fort again, 
ragged, hatless, and worn down, with six or seven followers 
at his heels, his travels having been all in vain. It was 
not very encouraging; but, says Joutel, "we thought only 
of making ourselves as merry as we could." The next day 
came the rest of the party, who had been sent to find the 
little frigate, which should have been in the bay. They 
came mournfully, for the little frigate could not be found, 
and she had all La Salle's best effects on board. 

The bark was gone ; but our hero's heart was still beating 
in his bosom, a little cracked and shaken, but strong and 
iron-bound still. So, borrowing some changes of linen from 
Joutel, toward the latter end of April he again set forth, he 
and twenty men, each with his pack, " to look for his river," 
as our writer aptly terms it. Some days after his departure, 
the bark La Belle came to light again ; for she was not lost, 
but only ashore. Deserted by her forlorn and diminished 
crew, however, she seems to have been suffered to break up 
and go to pieces in her own way, for we hear no more of the 
little frigate. 

And now, for a time, things went on pretty smoothly. 
There was even a marriage at the fort ; and " Monsieur le 
Marquis de la Sabloniere " wished to act as groom in a 
second, but Joutel absolutely refused. By and by, however, 
the men, seeing that La Salle did not return, "began to 
mutter." There were even proposals afloat to make way 
with our friend Joutel, and start upon a new enterprise ; the 
leader in which half-formed plan was one Sieur Duhaut, an 
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unsafe man, and inimical to La Salle, who had, probably, 
maltreated him somewhat. Joutel, however, learned the state 
of matters, and put a stop to all such proceedings. Know- 
ing idleness to be a root of countless evils, he made his men 
work and dance as long as there was vigor enough in them to 
keep their limbs in motion ; and in such manner the summer 
passed away, until in August La Salle returned. He had 
been among the Indians in the north of Mexico, and also to- 
ward the Mississippi, had traded with them, and brought 
home five horses ; but, of the twenty men he had taken 
with him, only eight returned^ some having fallen sick, some 
having died, and others deserted. He had not found " his 
river," though he had been so far in that direction; but he 
came back full of spirits, " which," says our writer, "revived 
the lowest ebb of hope." He was all ready, too, to start 
again at once, to seek the Mississippi, and go onward to 
Canada, and thence to France, to get new recruits and sup- 
plies ; but " it was determined to let the great heats pass 
before that enterprise was taken in hand." And the heats 
passed, but with them our hero's health, so that the proposed 
journey was delayed from time to time until the 12th of 
January, 1687. 

On that day started the last company of La Salle's adven- 
turers, seventeen in number. Among them went the discon- 
tented Duhaut ; and all took their "leaves with so much 
tenderness and sorrow as if they had all presaged that they 
should never see each other more." They went northwest 
along the bank of the river on which their fort stood, until 
they came to where the streams running toward the coast 
were fordable, and then turned eastward, as in that direction 
they hoped to find the Mississippi. From the 12th of Janu- 
ary till the 15th of March did they thus journey across that 
southern country, crossing " curious meadows," through 
which ran " several little brooks of very clear and good 
water," which, with the tall trees, all of a size, and planted as 
if by a line, " afforded a most delightful landskip." They 
met many Indians too, with whom La Salle established rela- 
tions of peace and friendship. Game was abundant, " plenty 
of foul, and particularly of turkeys," was there, which was 
" an ease to their sufferings " ; and so they still toiled on in 
shoes of green bullocks' hide, which, dried by the sun, 
pinched cruelly, until, following the tracks of the buffaloes, 
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who choose by instinct the best ways, they had come to a 
pleasanter country than they had yet passed through, and 
were far toward the long-sought Father of Waters. 

On the 15th of March, La Salle, recognising the spot 
where they then were as one through which he had passed 
in his former journey, and near which he had hidden some 
beans and Indian wheat, ordered the Sieurs Duhaut, Hiens, 
Liotot the surgeon, and some others, to go and seek them. 
This they did, but found that the food was all spoiled, so 
tbey turned toward the camp again. While coming camp- 
ward they chanced upon two bullocks, which were killed by 
one of La Salle's hunters, who was with them. So they sent 
the commander word that they had killed some meat, and 
that, if he would have the flesh dried, he might send horses 
to carry it to the place where he lay ; and, meanwhile, they 
cut up the bullocks, and took out the marrow-bones, and laid 
them aside for their own choice eating, as was usual to do. 
When La Salle heard of the meat that had been taken, he 
sent his nephew and chief confidant, M. Moranget, with one 
De Male, and his own footman, giving them orders to send 
all that was fit to the camp at once. M. Moranget, when he 
came to where Duhaut and the rest were, and found that they 
had laid by for themselves the marrow-bones, became angry, 
took from them their choice pieces, threatened them, and 
spoke harsh words. This treatment touched these men, al- 
ready not well pleased, to the quick ; and, when it was night, 
they took counsel together how they might best have their 
revenge. The end of such counselling, where anger is fore- 
most, and the wilderness is all about one, needs scarce to be 
told ; "we will have their blood, all that are of that party 
shall die," said these malcontents. So, when M. Moranget 
and the rest had supped and fallen asleep, Liotot the surgeon 
took an axe, and with few strokes killed them all ; all that 
were of La Salle's party, even his poor Indian hunter, be- 
cause he was faithful ; and, lest De Male might not be with 
them (for him they did not kill), they forced him to stab 
M. Moranget, who had not died by the first blow of Liotot's 
axe, and then threw them out for the carrion-birds to feast on. 

This murder was done upon the 17th of March. And at 
once the murderers would have killed La Salle, but he and 
his men were on the other side of a river, and the water for 
two days was so high they could not cross ; so they sat, eat- 
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ing of their bullocks, and meditating what they had done and 
must yet do. There was, beyond doubt, less sweetness in 
those marrow-bones which they had won so dearly, than they 
had hoped for. 

La Salle on'his part was growing anxious too ; his nephew 
so long absent, what meant it ? and he went about asking 
if Duhaut had not been a malcontent ; but none said, Yes. 
Doubtless there was something in La Salle's heart, which 
told him his followers had cause to be his foes. It was now 
the 20th of the month, and he could not forbear setting out 
to seek his lost relative. Leaving Joutel in command, there- 
fore, he started with a Franciscan monk and one Indian. 
Coming near the hut which the murderers had put up, though 
still on the opposite side of the river, he saw carrion-birds 
hovering near, and, to call attention if any were there, fired a 
shot. There were keen and watching ears and eyes there ; 
the gun told them to be quick, for their prey was in the net ; 
so, at once, Duhaut and another crossed the river, and, while 
the first hid himself among the tall weeds, the latter showed 
himself to La Salle at a good distance off. Going instantly 
to meet him, the fated man passed near to the spot where 
Duhaut lay hid. The traitor lay still till he came opposite ; 
then, raising his piece, shot his commander through the brain, 
" so that he dropped down dead on the spot, without speak- 
ing one word." 

Thus fell La Salle, on the threshold of success. No man 
had more strongly all the elements that would have borne 
him safe through, if we except that element which insures 
affection. " He had a capacity and talent," says Joutel, one 
of his staunchest friends, "to make his enterprise success- 
ful ; his constancy, and courage, and extraordinary knowledge 
in arts and sciences, which rendered him fit for any thing, to- 
gether with an indefatigable body, which made him surmount 
all difficulties, would have procured a glorious issue to his 
undertaking, had not all those excellent qualities been coun- 
terbalanced by too haughty a behaviour, which sometimes 
made him insupportable, and by a rigidness toward those that 
were under his command, which at last drew on him an im- 
placable hatred, and was the occasion of his death." 

La Salle died, as far as we can judge, upon a branch of 
Trinity River.* 

* Map in Charlevoix, Vol. III., where the spot is marked. 
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And now, the leader being killed, his followers toiled on 
mournfully, and in fear, each of the others, — Duhaut assum- 
ing the command, — until May. Then there arose a difference 
among them as to their future course ; and, by and by, things 
coming to extremities, some of La Salle's murderers turned 
upon the others, and Duhaut and Liotot were killed by their 
comrades. So blood is still washed out by blood, and there 
is ever a stain behind. This done, the now dominant party 
determined to remain among the Indians, with whom they 
then were, and where they found some who had been with 
La Salle in his former expedition, and had deserted. These 
were living among the savages, painted, and shaved, and 
naked, with great store of squaws and scalps. But our good 
Monsieur Joutel was not of this way of thinking ; he and 
some others still wished to find the Great River and get to 
Canada. At last, all consenting, he did, with six others, leave 
the main body, and take up his march for the Illinois, where 
he hoped to find Tonti, who should have been all this while 
at Fort St. Louis. This was in May, 1687. 

With great labor this little band forced their heavy-laden 
horses over the fat soil, in which they often stuck fast ; and, 
daring countless dangers, at length, upon the 24th of July, 
reached the Arkansas, where they found a post containing a 
few Frenchmen, who had been placed there by Tonti. Here 
they stayed a little while, and then went forward again, until, 
upon the 14th of September, they reached Fort Louis, upon 
the Illinois. At this post, Joutel remained until the follow- 
ing March, — that of 1688, — when he set off for Quebec, 
which city he reached in the last of July, just four years 
having passed since he sailed from Rochelle.* 

Thus ended La Salle's third and last voyage, producing 
no permanent settlement ; for the Spaniards came, dismantled 
the fort upon the Bay of St. Louis, and carried away its gar- 
rison, and the Frenchmen who had been left elsewhere in 
the southwest intermingled with the Indians, until all trace of 
them was lost. 

And so ended our adventurer's endeavours, in defeat. 

* We have followed throughout Joutel alone ; Charlevoix vouches for 
him, (New France, Vol. III. 56.) Hennepin gives a second-hand account, 
drawn from the monks of his order who were with La Salle, which in most 
points agrees with Joutel's. That given in the Journal under Tonti's name 
is wholly different, and is also professedly second-hand from Cavalier. 
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Yet he had not worked and suffered in vain. He had 
thrown open to France and the world an immense and most 
valuable country ; had established several permanent forts, 
and laid the foundation of more than one settlement there. 
Peoria, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, to this day, are monuments of 
La Salle's labors ; for, though he founded neither of them, 
(unless Peoria was built upon the site of Fort Crevecoeur,) 
it was by those whom he brought into the West, that these 
places were peopled and civilized. He was, if not the dis- 
coverer, the first settler of the Mississippi Valley, and as 
such deserves to be known and honored. 

And now, having buried the gentle Marquette and stout 
Sieur La Salle, what little interest there may have been in 
our sketch of western travel in old times is passed away. 
For, dim as have been the features of these our adventurers, 
those that succeed to them are ghosts indeed ; and our inter- 
est in a tale is ever in proportion to the flesh and blood that 
walk and speak in it ; whence novels chain our attention 
more than history, though there is no doubt, that the events 
of the true ever surpass in wonder those of the fictitious 
story. 

We have now, among our foremost personages in this 
shadowy band, the genuine Tonti. Tonti, left by La Salle 
when he sailed for France, after reaching the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in 1683, remained as commander of that Rock Fort of 
St. Louis, which he had begun in 1680, and which he now 
finished. Here he stayed, swaying absolutely the Indian 
tribes, and acting as viceroy over the unknown and uncounted 
Frenchmen who were beginning to wander through that 
beautiful country, making discoveries of which we have no 
records left. In 1685, looking to meet La Salle, he went 
down to the mouth of the Mississippi ; of which going we 
have a full account in his apocryphal Relation, and an un- 
doubted proof in a letter from him to La Salle, dated April 
20th, 1685, written at the village of the Quinipissas, and 
mourning that they had not met at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, as had been expected.* Alas ! at the very moment 
that the faithful Tonti was writing his regrets, his friend and 
commander was looking, with heavy heart, at his men as 

* Given in Charlevoix, Vol. III. 383. 
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they toiled together building, from the wreck of his vessel, 
the fated fort upon the Bay of St. Louis ! 

Finding no signs of his old comrade, Tonti turns north- 
ward again, and reaching his fort on the Illinois, finds work 
to do ; for the Iroquois, long threatening, were now in the 
battle-field, backed by the English, and Tonti, with his west- 
ern-wild allies, was forced to march and fight. Engaged in 
this business, he appears to us at intervals in the pages of 
Charlevoix ; in the fall of 1687 we have him with Joutel, at 
Fort St. Louis ; in April, 1689, he suddenly appears to us 
at Crevecoeur, revealed by the Baron La Hontan ; and again, 
early in 1700, D 'Iberville is visited by him at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. After that we see him no more, and the Bio- 
graphie Univcrselle tells us, that, though he remained many 
years in Louisiana, he finally was not there ; but of his death 
or departure thence no one knows. So vaguely lives and 
dies the Chevalier Tonti, an Italian by birth, and an old sol- 
dier. He had lost his hand by a grenade, at some famous siege 
of those times, arid was, upon the whole, noted in his genera- 
tion. 

Next in sequence, we have a glimpse of the abovenamed 
Baron La Hontan, discoverer of the Long River, and, as 
that discovery proves, drawer of a somewhat long bow. By 
his volumes, published a la Haye, in 1706, we learn, that he 
too warred against the Iroquois in 1687 and 1688 ; and, hav- 
ing gone so far westward as the Lake of the Illinois, thought 
he would contribute his mite to the discoveries of those 
times. So, with a sufficient escort, he crossed, by Mar- 
quette's old route, Fox River and the Wisconsin, to the 
Mississippi ; and, turning up that stream, sailed thereon till 
he came to the mouth of a river, called Long River, coming 
from the West. This river emptied itself (as appears by his 
map) nearly where the St. Peter's does in our day. Upon 
this stream, one of immense size, our Baron sailed for eighty 
and odd days, meeting the most extensive and civilized In- 
dian nations of which we have any account, that is to 
say, in those regions ; and, after his eighty and odd days' 
sailing, he got less than half-way to the head of this great 
river, which was, indeed, not less than two thousand miles 
long, and, as he learned from the red men, who drew him a 
map of its course above his stopping-point, led to a lake, 
whence another river led to the South Sea ; so that at last the 

vol. xlviii. — no. 102. 13 
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great problem of those days was solved, and the wealth of 
China and the East thrown open by the Baron de la Hontan.* 
And why, we might ask the Baron, did you not go and bathe 
in that South Sea, instead of floating down the Long River 
again, and paddling up the comparatively inconsiderable Mis- 
souri ? Probably this question was asked in those days, for 
we find the Baron's story much doubted and denied, though 
he was not, like La Salle, an adventurer, but a man in au- 
thority, governor of Newfoundland in after days, and well 
known at home and abroad. Poor Baron, he was, and is 
well known ; but it is as the foolish inventor of a lie, which, 
lifting him for the moment above his level, made his fall to 
earth again, deadly. And so he passes. f 

And now our sketch becomes dimmer than ever. " La 
Salle's death," says Charlevoix, in one place, " dispersed the 
French who had gathered upon the Illinois ; " but in another, 
he speaks of Tonti and twenty Canadians, as established 
among the Illinois three years after the Chevalier's fate was 
known there. J This, however, is clear, that about 1700 or 
1705, the reverend Father Gravier began a mission among 
the Illinois, at the spot, as the historian of New France says, 
where Fort St. Louis had been ; or, as we should suppose 
from the letter of Father Gabriel Marest, dated at Cascas- 
quias, November 9th, 1712, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of that settlement. § At any rate, Gravier, and Marest his 
fellow-laborer, succeeded in gathering a little flock of con- 
verted Indians about them, and laid the corner-stone of that 
permanent French settlement in Illinois, the remains of which 
astonish the traveller at this day. In 1750, as we are told 
by one of the missionaries, Vivier, then laboring " aux Illi- 
nois," there were in that country five French villages, con- 
taining one hundred and forty families, and three villages of 
colonized natives, numbering not less than six hundred. || 

* Voyages de La Hontan, Vol. I. p. 194. 

t See the Preface to Schoolcraft's Travels, and Long's Journey up the St. 
Peter's. These men knew the whole ground over which La Hontan says 
he went ; and yet we have at times thought that the Baron may have en- 
tered the St. Peter's when filled with the back waters of the Mississippi, and 
heard from the Indians of the connexion by it and the Red River with Lake 
Winnipeg, and the communication between that lake and Hudson's Bay, 
by Nelson River, and, looking westward all the while, turned Hudson's 
Bay into the South Sea. — See map in Long's Second Expedition up the St. 
Peter's, and La Hontan's maps. 

% New France, Vol. III. pp. 395, 383. 

§ Lettres Edifiantes, (original edition,) Vol. XI. || Id. Vol. XX VIII. p. 36. 
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An attempt was also made to build up a settlement at the 
point where the Ohio and Mississippi join, at all times a favor- 
ite spot among planners of towns, and at this moment, if we 
mistake not, in the process of being made into a town. The 
first who tried this spot was the Sieur Juchereau, a Canadian 
gentleman, assisted by Father Mermet, who was to chris- 
tianize the Mascoutens, of whom a large flock was soon 
gathered.* But these savages were less docile, pliable, and 
French, than the Illinois, and with superstitious ardor placed 
all faith in their magicians or jugglers. Our worthy Father 
Mermet thought his first step should be to corner and con- 
found these pseudo-priests ; so, in the presence of the assem- 
bled colony, he opened an argument with one of them, one 
whose god was the Buffalo. With cunning questions the 
wise European puzzled his antagonist, and forced him, at 
length, to own publicly and directly, that it was not the beast, 
Buffalo, to which he bowed, but that Spirit which had 
charge of the beast, and which was unseen, unknown ; nay, 
still further, the unwise juggler was led to acknowledge, that 
the Spirit of the Buffalo was worshipful because it was good, 
and that this was known by the excellency of its charge, the 
beast in question. " Ah ha ! " said the wily schoolman, 
"now I have you; for if the excellency of the animal 
signifies that of its Spirit, and therefore is worshipful, then 
must you own that the Spirit of man, who is better than any 
other animal, is better than any other spirit ; and therefore 
you must worship God." Nothing could be more logical, 
and no logical " must " more imperative. But the poor wild 
men laughed at demonstration, and went on worshipping the 
Buffalo ; for he, and not the God of Father Mermet, had 
been kind to them ; he had made the buffaloes, which had 
supplied them with meat and clothing ! Would not our good 
Father have done well to try the argument, that he and they 
were worshipping one Being, the Giver of good gifts ? 

But the attempt of our Canadian gentleman and his rever- 
end assistant failed. Sickness came, and, as the savages 
were ready to believe the white man's God stronger than 
theirs, they (very likely at the suggestion of Father Mermet 
himself) looked on the epidemic as the effect of his wrath, 

* Charlevoix, Vol. III. p. 393. — Lettres gdifiantes (selected). Paris Edi- 
tion of 1809, Vol. VII. p. 127. 
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kindled by their conduct. So, after trying without success 
to kill his minister, our missionary, and then to appease him 
by a procession and prayers, they at last deserted the low 
and sickly land, and took to their woods and free life again. 

Of the date of these doings we find no mention ; but from 
Vivier's letter, already quoted, it is clear, that, previous to 
1750, no settlement existed upon the Ohio or any of its 
branches, as he enumerates all then in being. The cause of 
this is not clear, as Hennepin was aware of the existence of 
" a great river, called Hoio, which passes through the coun- 
try of the Iroquois," in 1673 or 1674. Indeed, we are told 
the route from the Lakes by that great river had been ex- 
plored in 1676 ; # and in Hennepin's volume of 1698 is a 
short journal, professing to be that sent by La Salle to Count 
Frontenac, in 1683, which mentions the Maumee and Wa- 
bash as the most direct road from Canada to the Mississippi. 
And yet, though we hear of journeying by this way, there is 
no record of any attempt at a settlement above the mouth of 
the Ohio before 1750. f 

In thus running over the progress of things in Illinois, we 
have far outrun all dates and times, and must turn back and 
make known to our readers the doings of the successor of 
La Salle in the attempt to find the mouth of the Mississippi, 
Monsieur D'Iberville. 

This officer, who from 1694 to 1697 distinguished him- 
self not a little by battles and conquests among the icebergs 
of the " Baye d'Udson" or Hudson's Bay, J having, in the 
year last named, returned to France, proposed to the minis- 
ter to try, what had been given up since La Salle's sad 
fate, the discovery and settlement of Louisiana by sea. The 
Count of Pontchartrain, who was then at the head of marine 
affairs, was led to take an interest in the proposition ; and, 
upon the 17th of October, 1698, D'Iberville took his leave of 
France, handsomely equipped for his expedition, and with 
two good ships to forward him in his attempt. § 

Of this D'Iberville we have no very clear notion, except that 
he was a man of judgment, self-possession, and prompt action. 
Gabriel Marest presents him to us in the " Baye d'Udson," 

* Hist. Gen. des Voyages, Vol. XIV. p. 758. 

t The details of this subject may be presented by us in another paper, 

t New France, Vol. 111. pp. 215, 299.— Lettres Edijiantes, Vol. X. p. 280. 

§ JYew France, Vol. III. p. 377. 
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his ships crowded and almost crushed by the ice, and his 
brother, a young, bright boy of nineteen, his favorite broth- 
er, just killed by a chance shot from the English fort 
which they were besieging ; — and there the commander 
stands on the icy deck, the cold October wind singing in the 
shrouds, and his dead brother waiting till their lives are se- 
cured before he can receive Christian burial, — there he 
stands, "moved exceedingly," says the missionary, — hut 
giving his orders with a calm face, full tone, and clear mind. 
" He put his trust on God," says Father Gabriel, " and 
God consoled him from that day ; the same tide brought 
both his vessels out of danger, and bore them to the spot 
where they were wanted."* 

Such was the man who, upon the 31st of January, 1699, 
let go his anchor in the Bay of Mobile. Having looked 
about him at this spot, he went thence to seek the great river 
called by the savages, says Charlevoix, " Malbouchia, " and 
by the Spaniards, " la Palissade," from the great number of 
trees about its mouth. Searching carefully, upon the 2d of 
March our commander found and entered the Hidden River, 
whose mouth had been so long and unsuccessfully sought. 
As soon as this was done, one of the vessels returned to 
France to carry thither the news of D'Iberville's success, 
while he turned his prow up the Father of Waters. Slowly 
ascending the vast stream, he found himself puzzled by the lit- 
tle resemblance which it bore to that described by Tonti and 
by Hennepin. So great were the discrepances, that he had 
begun to doubt if he were not upon the wrong river, when an 
Indian chief sent to him Tonti's letter to La Salle, on which, 
through fourteen years, those wild men had been looking 
with wonder and awe. Assured by this that he had indeed 
reached the desired spot, and wearied probably by his tedious 
sail thus far, he returned to the Bay of Biloxi, between the 
Mississippi and the Mobile waters, built a fort in that neigh- 
bourhood, and, having manned it in a suitable manner, returned 
to France himself, f 

While he was gone, in the month of September, 1699, 
the lieutenant of his fort, M. De Bienville, went round to 
explore the mouths of the Mississippi, and take soundings. 
Engaged in this business, he had rowed up the main entrance 

* Lettres Edifiantes, Vol. X. p. 300. t New France, Vol. III. p. 380, et seq. 
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some twenty-five leagues, when, unexpectedly and to his no 
little chagrin, a British corvette came in sight, a vessel carry- 
ing twelve cannon, slowly creeping up the swift current. M. 
Bienville, nothing daunted, though he had but his leads and 
lines to do battle with, spoke up, and said, that, if this vessel 
did not leave the river without delay, he had force enough at 
hand to make her repent it. All which had its effect ; the 
Britons about ship and stood to sea again, growling as they 
went, and saying, that they had discovered that country fifty 
years before, that they had a better right to it than the French, 
and would soon make them know it. This was the first 
meeting of those rival nations in the Mississippi Valley, which, 
from that day, was a bone of contention between them till 
the conclusion of the old French war. Nor did the matter 
rest long with this visit from the corvette. Englishmen be- 
gan to creep over the mountains from Carolina, and, trading 
with the Chicachas, or Chickasaws of our day, stirred them 
up to acts of enmity against the French. 

When D 'Iberville came back from France, in January, 
1700, and heard of these things, he determined to take pos- 
session of the country anew, and to build a fort upon the 
banks of the Mississippi itself. So, with due form, the vast 
valley of the West was again sworn in to Louis, as the whole 
continent through to the South Sea had been previously 
sworn in by the English to the Charleses and Jameses ; and, 
what was more effectual, a little fort was built, and four 
pieces of cannon placed therein. But even this was not 
much to the purpose ; for it soon disappeared, and the 
marshes about the mouth of the Great River were again, as 
they had ever been, and long must be, uninhabited by men. 

And now we must turn aside for a time, and let our read- 
ers know something of these English claims and attempts. 

" King Charles the First, in the fifth year of his reign 
(1630), granted unto Sir Robert Heath, his attorney-general, 
a patent of all that part of America," which lies between 
thirty-one and thirty-six degrees north latitude, from sea to 
sea. Eight years afterwards, Sir Robert conveyed this very 
handsome property to Lord Maltravers, who was soon, by his 
father's death, Earl of Arundel. From him, by we know not 
what course of conveyance, this grant, which formed the 
Province of Carolana (not Carolina), came into the hands of 
Dr. Daniel Coxe, who was, in the opinion of the attorney- 
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general of England, true owner of that Province in the year 
of D 'Iberville's discovery, 1699.* 

In support of the English claim, thus originating, we are told 
by Dr. Cqxe, that, from the year 1654 to the year 1664, one 
" Colonel Wood in Virginia, inhabiting at the Falls of James 
River, above a hundred miles west of Chesapeake Bay, dis- 
covered at several times, several branches of the great rivers, 
Ohio and Meschasebe." Nay, the Doctor affirms, that he 
had himself possessed, in past days, the Journal of a Mr. 
Needham, who was in the Colonel's employ, which Journal, 
he adds, "is now in the hands of," &c. The Doctor also 
states, that about the year 1676, he had in his keeping a 
Journal, written by some one who had gone from the mouth 
of the Mississippi, up as far as the Yellow or Muddy River, 
otherwise called Missouri ; and he says, this Journal, in al- 
most every particular, was confirmed by the late travels. And 
still further, Dr. Coxe assures us, that, in 1678, " a consid- 
erable number of persons went from New England upon dis- 
covery, and proceeded so far as New Mexico, one hundred 
and fifty leagues beyond the river Meschasebe, and, at their 
return, rendered an account to the government at Boston ; " 
for the truth of all which he calls Governor Dudley, who was 
still living, as witness. Nor had he been idle himself; " ap- 
prehending that the planting of this country would be highly 
beneficial," he tried to reach it first from Carolina, then 
from " Pensilvania, by the Susquehannah river," and " many 
of his people travelled to New Mexico." He had also made 
discoveries through the great river Ochequiton, or, as we call 
it, Alabama ; and ' ' more to the northwest, beyond the river 
Meschasebe," had found " a very great sea of fresh water, 
several thousand miles in circumference," whence a river ran 
into the South Sea, about the latitude of forty-four degrees, 
and "through this," he adds, "we are assured the English 
have since entered that great lake." 

These various statements are, it must be owned, some- 
what startling ; but, leaving them undisturbed for the pres- 
ent, we can see clearly the bearing of what follows, namely, 
that the Doctor, in 1698, fitted out two vessels, well armed 
and manned, one of which (when, we hear not) entered 

* A Description of the English Province of Carolana, &c. by Daniel Coxe, 
Esquire. London, 1722. pp. 113 et seq. 
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the Mississippi and ascended it above one hundred miles, 
and then returned, — wherefore, is not specially stated. 
This was, doubtless, the corvette which M. Bienville turned 
out of what he considered French domains ; as Charle- 
voix tells us, that the vessel, which Bienville met, was one 
of two which left England in 1698, armed with thirty-six 
guns, the same number which Daniel Coxe, the Doctor's 
son, tells us, were borne by his father's vessels. The Eng- 
lish, having thus found their way to the Meschasebe, wished 
to prosecute the matter, and it was proposed to make there a 
settlement of the French Huguenots, who had fled to Caro- 
lina ; but the death of Lord Lonsdale, the chief forwarder 
of the scheme, put an end to that plan, and we do not learn 
from Coxe, whose work appeared in 1722, that any further 
attempts were made by England, whose wars and woes nearer 
home kept her fully employed. 

And now, what are we to say to those bold statements by 
Coxe ; statements contained in his memorial to the King in 
1699, and such as could hardly, one would think, be tales a 
la Hontan ? Colonel Wood's adventures are recorded by 
no other writer, so far as we have read ; for, though Hutch- 
ins, who was geographer to the United States when the 
western lands were first surveyed, refers to Wood, and also 
to one Captain Bolt, who crossed the Alleghanies in 1670, 
his remarks are very vague, and he gives us no one to look 
to, as knowing the circumstances. Of the Boston expedition 
we know still less ; the story is repeated from Coxe by vari- 
ous pamphlet writers of those days, when Law's scheme had 
waked up England to a very decided interest in the West ; 
but all examinations of contemporary writers, and the town 
records, have as yet failed to lend a single fact in support of 
this part of the Doctor's tale. 

But what makes us suspect the whole, is his account of 
discoveries to the northwest which were never made, and 
which account, in all probability, was taken direct from the au- 
thor of the Long River. We must own, therefore, that we are 
disposed to doubt all Dr. Coxe's statement relative to Eng- 
lish travellers upon the Mississippi, and to think that he was 
guided and spurred on, in his undertaking of 1698, by the 
two spurious narratives of Hennepin and Tonti, published in 
1697. 

Resuming our sketch of French endeavours, we have next 
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to record the project of our friend D 'Iberville to found a city 
among the Natchez, which nation he visited in 1700, — a city 
to be named, in honor of the Countess of Pontchartrain, Rosa- 
lie. Indeed, he did pretend to lay the corner-stone of such 
a place, though it was not till 1714 that the fort called Rosa- 
lie was founded, where the city of Natchez is standing at this 
day. 

Having thus built a fort at the mouth of the Great River, 
and begun a settlement upon a choice spot above, D'Iberville 
once more sought Europe, having, before he left, ordered 
M. Le Sueur to go up the Mississippi in search of a copper 
mine, which that personage had previously got a clue to, 
upon a branch of the St. Peter's river ; * which order was 
fulfilled, and much metal obtained, though at the cost of great 
suffering. Mining was always a Jack-a-lantern with the first 
settlers of America, and our French friends were no wiser 
than their neighbours. The products of the soil were, in- 
deed, scarce thought valuable on a large scale, it being sup- 
posed that the wealth of Louisiana consisted in its pearl- 
fishery, its mines, and the wool of its wild cattle. f In 1701 
the commander came again, and began a new establishment 
upon the river Maubile, one which superseded that at Biloxi, 
which thus far had been the chief fort in that southern colony. 
After this things went on but slowly until 1708 ; D'Iberville 
died on one of his voyages between the mother country and 
her sickly daughter, and after his death little was done. In 
1708, however, M. D'Artagnette came from France as com- 
missary of Louisiana, and, being a man of spirit and energy, 
did more for it than had been done before. But it still lin- 
gered ; and, under the impression that a private man of prop- 
erty might do more for it than the government could, the 
King, upon the 14th of September, 1712, granted to Crozat, 
a man of great wealth, the monopoly of Louisiana for fifteen 
years, and the absolute ownership of whatever mines he might 
cause to be opened. 

Crozat relied mainly upon two things for success in his 
speculation ; the one, the discovery of mines ; the other, 
a lucrative trade with New Mexico. In regard to the first, 

* Cliarlevoix, Vol. IV. pp. 162, 164. In Long's Second Expedition, p. 318, 
may be seen a detailed account of Le Sueur's proceedings, taken from a 
manuscript statement of them. 

t Charlevoix, Vol. III. p. 389. 
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after many years' labor, he was entirely disappointed ; and 
met with no better success in his attempt to open a trade 
with the Spaniards, although he sent to them both by sea and 
land. 

His agent in the land enterprise was the Sieur Juchereau, 
probably the same that tried with Mermet to colonize and 
convert the Mascoutens. He, with great labor and hazard, 
found his way to the Viceroy of Mexico, who dwelt in the 
city of that name ; but, no sooner had he presented himself 
to the Spanish grandee, than he was seized and cast into 
prison, where he lay three months. At length, some French 
officers, who were in the Spanish service, prevailed upon the 
Viceroy to let him come into free air again ; and, as he was 
thrown into the company of that personage, the Spaniard's 
heart was touched by the noble and honest character of the 
Sieur Juchereau, and he took him kindly by the hand, and 
made him eat at his own table. As they thus came closer in 
contact, the Spaniard ever found the more to love and admire 
in his prisoner. He began to try to persuade him to leave 
the French service, and remain where he was ; and the French 
officers added their persuasions. It was no slight temptation 
to a man like the Sieur Juchereau, without property or pros- 
pect ; but he was a true man, and declined all offers. " Well," 
said the Spaniard, when all other argument failed, " are 
you not already half Spanish ? Do you not love a Spanish 
maiden at Fort St. Jean ? Will not the hope of gaining her 
hand win you over ? " " I cannot deny," answered the gal- 
lant Frenchman, " that I love the damsel, though I have no 
hope of winning her." " But you shall win her," said the 
Viceroy. " Hearken ! for two months you may think of my 
offer ; then join us, and you shall be wedded to the lady of 
your love, and made an officer in our ranks." The two 
months slowly pass ; and now how is it with our Sieur Juche- 
reau ? " I cannot desert my king," is his constant answer. 
The Viceroy, more touched than ever, gives him his liberty ; 
places in his hands a purse with a thousand piastres in it, 
"to defray," he said, "his wedding expenses, for he still 
hoped Dona Maria would persuade him ; " and, with a firm 
and melancholy face, the Frenchman turns northward. 

A few days' travel brings him to the Fort St. Jean, where 
he finds Don Pedro de Velascas, the father of the damsel, 
plunged in grief, because certain of the Indian tribes within 
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his jurisdiction had determined to remove elsewhere, which 
he knew would call down upon him the anger of his superiors, 
and probably cost him his life. Juchereau, hearing how 
things stood, offered his services, to go to the savages, and 
try to persuade them to stay. " But they will kill you ! " 
cries the astonished Don Pedro. " I have no fear," replies 
the Sieur ; and on the morrow, with his friend Jallot, a sur- 
geon, he mounts and seeks the red men, who had already left 
their old homes. On their swift horses, the fearless French- 
men make rapid progress, and soon overtake the moving 
multitude ; and, with his white handkerchief held aloft as a 
flag of friendship, the Sieur asks a conference with the chiefs. 
Long skilled in Indian ways, and, above all, true as the sun, 
he soon persuades the wild men that they are acting unwisely ; 
he appeals to their love of their old homes ; paints the dan- 
gers of the course they are taking ; and guaranties them good 
treatment, if they will but go back. The chiefs consult, hesi- 
tate, listen, and consult again ; and the next day, Don Pedro, 
looking anxiously abroad, sees the two Europeans return with 
all the Indians at their back. And now was Dona Maria 
won indeed ; not by battle, but by peace-making ; and soon 
the little Spanish frontier town was all astir to celebrate the 
nuptials of the fair daughter of its governor, and her true 
Christian knight.* 

But, happy as the Sieur Juchereau's mission had been for 
himself, it had done nothing for his employers ; for the Vice- 
roy's last words had been, " I can allow no trade between 
Mexico and Louisiana." Crozat, therefore, being disap- 
pointed in his mines and his trade, and having, withal, man- 
aged so badly as to diminish the colony, at last, in 1717, re- 
signed his privileges to the King again. Then was formed 
Law's famous West India Company, who sent out settlers in 
1717 and 1718, in one of which years New Orleans was laid 
out.f This company was to have had a monopoly of the 
commerce of the Mississippi for twenty-five years ; but, at the 
end of fourteen, they were very glad to resign to the King in 
their turn. During these years, the history of Louisiana is 
mostly a detail of quarrels with Spaniards, English, Choctaws, 
and Natchez ; all which we have not room to write here, 

* Charlevoix, Vol. IV. p. 170. 

t Charlevoix, Vol. IV. p. 196, says, 1717; Du Pratz says, 1718 
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even if we had the inclination. It may be found in the work 
of Du Pratz, who was an eminent man in the colony, from 
1718 to 1734, or in the pages of Charlevoix. Passing by 
the battles and conspiracies of these times, and of the next 
nineteen years, we leave our imperfect sketch at the middle 
of the century, as then began a new era, the struggle of the 
French and British for the region beyond the Alleghanies. 

In 1749, there were no other French settlements in the 
West, than those upon the Illinois, already referred to ; that 
at New Orleans, including its various dependences, where, 
according to Vivier, were twelve hundred persons ; and some 
small posts among the Arkansas and Alibamons. 

In closing, we cannot but express a hope, that some of our 
Historical Societies will reprint from Thevenot the original 
French Journal of Marquette, from the Paris edition of 
1683 (if it can be had) ; Hennepin's Louisiana; Joutel's 
Journal, (from the French if it can be found, if not, from 
the English) ; the most interesting of the Lettres Edifiantes 
relating to the West ; and any other valuable original accounts 
now extant ; — together with lithographic fac-similes of the 
map of 1656 ; of that of 1660, in Du Creux's work on Canada 
(Hist. Canadensis, a P. F. Creuxio ; Paris, 1664) ; of Mar- 
quette's ; of Hennepin's, of 1683 ; of Joutel's ; of Coxe's, and 
Charlevoix's. We would also suggest the appointment of 
committees to examine and report upon works of doubtful 
authenticity, such as Hennepin's New Discovery, Tonti's 
Journal, and La Hontan's Jlccount of the Long River ; thus 
placing, in an accessible and permanent form, what, in our 
pages, must soon pass out of view, even supposing our re- 
searches and hints to be of value to the historical reader. 



